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THE MICROBE AS A. SOCIAL LEVELLER. 

BT CYRUS EDSOST, M. D. 



The germ idea of Socialism, that all members of the body 
politic are theoretically and should be practically joint partners 
in one great co-operative state, which should paternally look after 
the affairs of each and should, by supplementing the individual 
efforts with the aggregate of influence and wealth, thereby insure 
individual prosperity, was not promulgated for the first time 
when Mr. Bellamy published his successful book, Looking 
Backward. In Plato's Republic and Bacon's Utopia, not to 
mention other ideal states, the theory so fascinating to the 
weak and those who have found themselves outstripped in the 
race of life was worked out to the full. The power of the 
state, the power inherent in many large community of men, that 
power which we all realize exists, has more than once in the 
dreams of men taken the place of the good fairy of the nursery 
tale and, with a wave of the magic wand, made all men pros- 
perous and happy. It is a fascinating idea, the community of 
interest and helpfulness, the utilization of the power of all for 
the good of all, the loyal service given by each to all, and the 
gracious protection and aid given by all to each. 

More than this, the theory, like the majority of theories, rests 
on a basis of fact. Not only has co-operation in its crudest form 
done much for men, as in the English co-operative stores, but in 
a more complicated manifestation, such as an insurance company, 
it has proved itself capable of great good. I am not certain, how- 
ever, whether these two examples do not illustrate at once the value 
and the weakness of co-operation. While the stores in England 
have enabled those belonging to them to get more for their incomes, 
and have thus done these people good, it may be questioned 
whether, when there is set down on the other page of the ledger 
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the number of individual trades people driven out of business 
by the stores, the net result to the nation at large is on the credit 
side. On the other hand, the majority of those who pay their 
money to insure their homes against fire really pay a little more 
than the companies ever pay back. Co-operation here merely 
comes in to assume the burden in case the insured should not 
have time to protect himself by his payments. In other words, 
if the individual shall, through circumstances beyond his control, 
be prevented from protecting himself, his fellows will protect 
him. The principle at the base of this is directly opposed to 
Socialism, because it demands as the primary condition that the 
individual shall help himself. 

From the standpoint of the Socialist, all men are bound to 
help each other. The anti-Socialist, on the other hand, bases 
his theories of political and social economy solely on individual 
effort. The Socialist claims that if all will only unite, each will 
be prosperous to a greater degree than he can possibly be when 
left to struggle unaided. The anti-Socialist declares that if each 
will struggle to the measure of his ability, all will be prosperous. 
Pacts as they exist to-day are on the side of the latter ; for those 
nations which are the most prosperous of all — such nations as 
England, France, and the United States — are those in which indi- 
vidual effort is most untrammelled by "paternalism" in govern- 
ment. Whether we should see equal prosperity in a Socialistic 
nation we cannot tell, simply because there is at the present time 
no Socialistic nation. Nor can we appeal to the past, because 
while there are many instances of "paternalism" — witness Spain 
under Philip the Second — there is no one in which the people 
have governed and have directed this " paternalism " to their 
own good. So far as Socialistic principles in political economy 
are concerned, we are obliged to look on them as theories only, 
and therefore, however good they may be, as "not proven." 

While it may be true that individual effort is the real founda- 
tion of national prosperity, when the theory of individuality is car- 
ried to its legitimate conclusion — namely, that no one man has any 
interest in any other, except so far as their mutual relations 
bring profit to each — we are able to say, without hesitation, the 
theory is false. It is not only in material things that the pros- 
perity of each is dependent on that of his fellows. Disease binds 
the human race together as with an unbreakable chain. More than 
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this, the industrial development of the world has enlarged this 
chain until now all nations are embraced within its band. Noth- 
ing is easier than for a man with a comfortable income, which is 
amply sufficient for his wants, to say the poverty of his neighbor 
or fellow-citizen is of little interest to him. Nothing is easier 
to say, nothing is more false in fact. 

What we call hygiene has grown with the discoveries made 
by those clever men who have devoted their lives to the study, 
until now it is a recognized science. Its laws have been formu- 
lated and their operation is well understood. Not wholly, be it 
observed, for there are many things about them we do not yet 
know — as, for example, the effect on the contagion of disease pro- 
duced by Telluric atmospheric and perhaps solar conditions ; that 
there is a connection is believed by many scientific men, and is not 
wholly denied even by those who do not consider the evidence so 
far to be conclusive. Still, while there is much yet to be dis- 
covered, enough has been learned to enable us to fight disease in 
a way undreamed of by our forefathers. The science of hygiene 
is the science of the prevention of disease ; and it is the aim of all 
physicians now to so guard their patients as to have no disease to 
treat. This has been rendered possible by the discovery, by Pas- 
teur and others, of the microbes of disease, of the "infinitely 
little " organisms, which produce particular ailments in humanity. 
This discovery was in two parts : first, that contagious diseases 
are caused by microbes ; second, that contagious diseases produce 
microbes which either as microbes or their products will in turn 
produce the disease in those who are well. 

The discovery of the microbes and of the work they do has nat- 
urally resulted in the community preparing itself for the fight 
with these little enemies. The work of boards of health is very 
different to-day from that which similar bodies performed twenty- 
five years ago. Of course the fact of the contagion of disease 
was known a thousand years back, and the experience of mankind 
was reflected in such institutions as the quarantine. But the ef- 
forts put forth against contagion rested with quarantine for a long 
time. If disease broke out in a city, as the plague broke out in 
London during the reign of Charles the Second, the physicians 
were at a loss. The people had but one safeguard — they ran 
away, and thus carried the disease to other parts of the country. 
It would be impossible to-day for the plague to ravage any 
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city in the civilized world as it ravaged London, simply because, 
although we do not definitely know what the plague was — it is be- 
lieved to have been typhus fever by many — we are certain it was 
a disease caused by and developing microbes, we should fight it 
exactly as we fight any contagious disease, and we should win the 
same victory. It is owing to the discovery of the laws of hygiene, 
and their practical application, that we are enabled to check dis- 
ease when it appears, to seize it and say it shall not spread. The 
record of the work of the Board of Health of the city of New 
York during the outbreak of cholera in 1892 may be fairly said 
to be an example of absolute control of contagious disease.* 
While there were eleven cases of cholera, there was not one second- 
ary case. In other words, there was not one case in which the con- 
tagion travelled from the sick to the well. While the cases pro- 
duced the microbes of the disease, these were destroyed as fast as 
they appeared; and, so far as that outbreak was concerned, the 
contagion of cholera was practically annihilated. This record has 
never been excelled, simply because it never could be. It was a 
perfect victory for the science of hygiene. 

While the communities have, through their boards of health, 
prepared for the battle with contagious disease, and while they 
can trust with perfect confidence to their defences, the work of the 
men employed in those boards reveals to them more clearly day by 
day the close connection which exists between the health interests 
of all members of the community, be these rich or poor. The 
microbe of disease is no respecter of persons; it cannot be guarded 
against by any bank account, however large. True it is that 
nature herself has set many defences in the path of the microbe, 
and that these, when the body is well nourished, warmly clad, 
and properly housed, are generally worthy of being relied on. 
So far wealth will protect, for he whose health is not weakened 
by external conditions is less apt to contract disease. But it is 
unfortunately true in this country that the competition which 
has grown out of the untrammelled individual effort is so keen 
and the stress and strain of life so great that the demands on 
the nervous strength are heavier than those made during any 
period of which we have knowledge. Excessive demands on 
nervous strength are even worse than those on the physical, when 

* Foreshadowed in article published in North American Review, October, 
1892, " Safeguards Against Cholera." 
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the ability to resist disease is under consideration, because the 
greatest safeguard of all is that mysterious thing we call vitality, 
and nervous exhaustion in degree attacks or rather lessens 
this, first of all. It is the fact, therefore, in this American life, 
that the conditions surrounding those who have wealth are such 
as to lessen the value of that wealth when looked at as a safeguard 
against the microbes beginning their deadly work. 

The Socialistic side of the microbe is to be found, then, in the 
fact that we may only fight diseases in a community by meeting 
it everywhere. We cannot separate the tenement-house district 
from the portion of the city where the residences of the wealthy 
stand, and treat this as being a separate locality. The disease 
we find in the tenement-house threatens all alike, for a hundred 
avenues afford a way by which the contagion may be carried from the 
tenement to the palace. We must, if we would guard the health of 
the people, look on them as being one whole, not as being several 
communities, each complete in itself. Their health interests are 
in common, and the conditions affecting them have many points 
of resemblance. If the tenant of the tenement be susceptible to 
disease, because of poor food and insufficient clothing, the inmate 
of the mansion has his vitality weakened by the worry and anxiety 
inseparable from business life. 

To the man of wealth, therefore, there is a direct and very 
great interest in the well-being of the man of poverty. The 
former cannot afford to sit at his well-covered table and forget 
the absence of food in the latter's poor room, because that absence 
of food means, sooner or later, that disease will break out in the 
room, and the microbes or their spores will in time pass the 
heavy curtains on the windows of the mansion to find their prey 
inside. This is the Socialism of the microbe, this is the chain of 
disease, which binds all the people of a community together. 

It is at first somewhat diffcult to understand the connection 
between the prosperous man in this country and the poor, ignor- 
ant, down-trodden peasant of such a country as Russia. Yet, 
see how plain it is. The crops in five provinces of Russia failed 
almost entirely in the summer and fall of 1889, and a wide-spread 
famine, during which many thousands died, was the result. A 
simple influenza, a species of almost harmless although contagious 
inflammation of the mucous membranes, attacked these famine-re- 
duced people. Owing to their ill-fed condition, this influenza was 
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intensified in character under the law discovered by Pasteur, that 
contagion may be either intensified or attenuated by the medium 
through which it is caused to pass. Thus a virulent form of 
grippe was produced, a contagious disease having the power of 
exhausting the vital energy of those attacked to an almost in- 
credible degree. The disease spread rapidly, it journeyed along 
the travelled roads of commerce to Germany, Prance, and Eng- 
land, until it at last reached the United States. It attacked those 
persons whose vitality was low, and it brought many hundreds of 
people to the grave.- So there were many funerals in this 
country because the crops failed in those Russian provinces, and 
because, in consequence, thousands of Eussian peasants were re- 
duced to starvation. 

This is as good an illustration of the intimate health relation 
existing between all men in the world to-day as I could offer. It 
would not be hard to find others : the Board of Health of New 
York city had to fight the cholera because there was an unusual 
drought in Persia, near the city of Meshed, when the pilgrims 
gathered there in 1891 at the tomb of a Mohammedan saint. 

If these things are true of the world at large, how much more 
intimate must be the connection between the health interests of 
the people of the same city ? The efforts which are being made 
at the present time to alleviate the suffering and to give work to 
the unemployed are not all charity. They are a real effort on the 
part of those who have the money to defend themselves and the 
community at large from disease. 

During the great famines that affected the countries of Eu- 
rope and Asia in the Middle Ages, and since, for every death 
that occurred from starvation and its consequent exhaustion, 
ten persons lost their lives from infectious diseases that originated 
or were intensified by the privations entailed by distress. 

In the sixteenth century the frightful condition of the prisons 
and the sufferings of the prisoners caused an outbreak of typhus 
fever, which killed not alone the wretched criminal, but also the 
justices on the bench, who were thus punished for their tolerance 
of the conditions in which the disease found its birth. This is the 
lesson taught by history, which to-day we see by the light of the 
great discoveries of sanitary science. We might call it the Moral 
of the Past, as seen through the Microscope. 

Cyrus Edsok. 



